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tree and serpent worship. I am afraid I have not explained 
my meaning in that book so clearly as I should have done, or 
your president would hardly have accused me of using it in a 
sense different from that employed by other Indian ethno- 
graphers. 

The term, as I understand it, is of Persian origin. In their 
simple system of ethnography the inhabitants of Central Asia 
divide all the world between two races — Iran and Turan, or 
Iranum, or as we call it, Aryan, meaning themselves, and 
Turanism, meaning everybody else, or, as they otherwise ex- 
press it, Iran and an-Iran, Aryan and non- Aryan. 

In this sense the term is applied to the Dravidian races by 
Dr. Caldwell in his grammar of their language, which is the 
most important and most trustworthy work on the subject, and 
he considers all the aboriginal tribes south of the Byndia to 
belong to the same family, though you have just heard Mr. 
Campbell cut them up into numerous separate families. 

In the book in question I was especially anxious to avoid en- 
tering on extraneous ethnographical theories, with which I had 
no concern, and which are as yet far from being settled and ac- 
cepted generally, but it was most important to distinguish 
throughout between the Aryan Brahmins and their Vedic reli- 
gion and non- Aryan castless races and their Buddhist form of 
faith. The term Turanian, as generally used by Indian ethno- 
graphers, expressed exactly this distinction, and I therefore em- 
ployed it in this sense throughout. 
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I rose to refer to a section of Mr. Campbell's excellent paper, 
so deeply interesting to the ethnic philologist, the subject of 
the Aryan language. It is one that is highly illustrative of the 
comparative antiquity of races, and of the natural history of 
man equally with the study of structural development. In 
listening to the dialect of the Aryan families, the ancient Tura- 
nian, the Caucasian varieties of India, we might almost fancy a 
rehearsal of the Latin grammar ; favouring the belief of Latham 
that the origin of Sanscrit was the old Celtic with an infusion 
of Latin. 

It has been a moot point in ethnology whether the blending 
of the oriental and occidental dialects may have resulted from 
the wanderings of the Aryans westward, or from the incursions 
of the western peoples toward the East. On this interesting 
subject it would be instructive to learn from Mr. Campbell 
more regarding the border dialects of India, around Cashmere 
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and the Hindoo Koosh, that might also further illustrate not 
only the mysteries of Iran and Turan, but even the relation of 
of Buddhism with Christianity. 
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New Members. — David Forbes, Esq., F.B.S. ; A. W. Bell, 
Esq., M.D. ; Eugene Mokris, Esq. ; B. M. Inman, Esq. 

Introduction. 

Daejeeling, in lat. 27 N. and long. 88° 22' E., is a British dis- 
trict in the Himalaya. It is about 400 miles north of Calcutta. 
The station is at an elevation of 7000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The climate is cool and most salubrious. The scenery 
is really magnificent. The views of Kinchinfinga and other 
snowy mountains, varying from 16,000 to 28,000 feet in height, 
are unsurpassed anywhere in grandeur. To the south of the 
district are the burning plains of Bengal ; to the north is the 
cold and rugged country of Thibet. From these two countries, 
peopled on the one hand by aborigines of India, and on the 
other by the Mongolians, the Himalaya has, no doubt, derived 
its varied populations, and it is with a notice of some of the 
tribes I am now to trouble you. Looking at the very large col- 
lection of photographs, representing the people of India, which 
adorn our walls on this occasion, it will scarcely surprise you to 
learn that about forty tribes, with as many separate languages 
or dialects, inhabit the countries of Nepal, Sikim, and Bootan ; 
and it is from these countries that the population of Darjeeling 
has been formed. This is nothing unusual, however, on our ex- 
tended frontier in India ; for in every British province along the 
border, from the Straits of Malacca to the Persian Gulf, and in 
many others, lying between Cashmere on the north and Ceylon 
on the south, we have an extraordinary variety of tribes, all of 
whom are non-Aryans, and amount in the aggregate to many 
millions. 



